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ABSTRACT 



This report is a formative evaluation of the YouthBuild 
Demonstration Project that began in 1991 and ended in 1994. The YouthBuild 
Model, developed in earlier programs, was directed at young people who were 
largely disconnected from schools and jobs. Major components of the project 
were counseling, academic remediation with preparation for the General 
Equivalency Diploma (GED) , leadership development, and training in 
construction skills. Five sites participated in the demonstration: (1) Boston 

(Massachusetts); (2) Cleveland (Ohio); (3) Gary (Indiana); (4) San Francisco 
(California) ; and (5) Tallahassee (Florida) . Each was studied for two full 
cycles of the program. These sites served l6-to-24-year-olds , most of whom 
were male high school dropouts, minority, unemployed, and living in high risk 
neighborhoods. During the second observed cycle, there were 177 participants 
from all the sites. Seventeen percent dropped out, but 22% earned GEDs . 
Comparison with other nationally known youth programs showed that YouthBuild 
surpassed all but one of these programs for average length of stay and had 
the highest GED completion rate. Evaluation suggested that the training youth 
received was sufficient to prepare job-ready laborers, but not semi-skilled 
construction workers. The evaluation finds that only one site, in its second 
cycle, achieved nearly exemplary standards in its adherence to the YouthBuild 
model. The model itself was evaluated as viable and replicable, and, in fact, 
was replicated in 100 programs. (Contains 21 figures and 37 tables.) (SLD) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

REPORT ON THE YOUTHBUILD DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 



This report is a formative evaluation of the YouthBuild Demonstration Project that 
began in 1991 and ended in 1994. 1 YouthBuild USA, of Somerville, Massachusetts, 
designed, organized and managed the demonstration project. In this capacity, it served a 
host of fund raising, technical assistance, training and advisory functions. An independent 
team of researchers conducted the evaluation. Ronald F. Ferguson of the John F. Kennedy 
School of Government at Harvard and Phillip L. Clay of the Department of Urban Studies 
and Planning at MIT coauthored the report. Phoebe Roaf of Public/Private Ventures in 
Philadelphia wrote chapter 2 and Jason C. Snipes of Harvard coauthored chapter 9. 
Dorothy Stoneman of YouthBuild USA contributed chapter 1 2, the epilogue. In addition, 
Public/Private Ventures performed important information management functions. Paul 
Aaron of Brandeis University conducted many of the interviews. (See chapter 1 1 , 
"Summary, Lessons and Conclusions," for a complete overview of this report.) 

Five sites participated in the demonstration, each for two full cycles of the 
program. A typical cycle lasted 9 to 1 1 months. During the period of the demonstration, 
selected trainees from each of the sites traveled to Washington DC and visited members of 
congress. Under the leadership of YouthBuild USA, participants recounted their personal 
experiences in YouthBuild and argued that YouthBuild should become a federally 
sponsored program. Their presentations were instrumental in helping YouthBuild USA to 
secure federal funding. With support from the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, YouthBuild has now expanded to 100 programs, 90 with HUD funding, in 
34 states. The present report is not an evaluation of the sites that HUD has funded. 

Hence, readers should not assume that any descriptive generalizations in the report apply 
to the HUD sites. However, most of the issues that the report addresses are issues that 
all YouthBuild sites, including HUD sites, must confront. All YouthBuild sites should find 
much in the report that is useful. 

The five sites of the demonstration were Boston, MA; Cleveland, OH; Gary, IN; San 
Francisco, CA; and Tallahassee, FL. The program in Gary was sponsored by a community 
development corporation that was itself sponsored by a church; Cleveland's program was 
sponsored by a social service agency that was sponsored by local trade unions; the 
program in Tallahassee was sponsored by a small organization that specialized in 
renovating housing. Organizers in Boston and San Francisco decided to create new free- 
standing YouthBuild organizations, rather than become embedded in existing ones. Boston 
began a year early and completed a full cycle of the program before the demonstration 
project began. However, for the other four sites, the first year of the demonstration was 
their first year of YouthBuild. 

Each site was responsible for raising its operating support from local funders. In 
addition, each received a modest stipend to cover the administrative cost of participating 



1 Formative evaluations aim primarily to discover details of how programs operate and to contribute to 
the improvement of program design and implementation. Formative evaluations are not primarily concerned with 
calculating costs and social costs and benefits, nor do they compare participants' outcomes with what would have 
happened for participants if they had not participated in the program. The latter is more the role of summative 
evaluation. Generally, sunmative evaluation is more appropriate after formative evaluation has lead to fine 
tuning of program performance. 
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in research component of the demonstration. 



I. ENROLLMENTS, OUTCOMES AND EXTERNAL COMPARISONS (P. Roaf) 

Sites served 1 6-to 24-year-olds, most of whom were male high school dropouts, 
minority, unemployed and living in high risk neighborhoods. More than half (65% in year 
two. 49% in year one) reported some prior involvement in the criminal just ice system. 

Results for the two cycles of the demonstration were quite similar. The text of this 
report focuses on the second. During that cycle, 177 trainees participated. Of these, 
seventeen percent left the prooram for reasons that are difficul t to classify as successes or 
failures of the program. These included death, poor health and the relocation of families.. 
Of those who remained, sixtv-nine percent achieved positive terminations . Positive 
termination means that the trainee finished the program cycle or left with the blessing of 
the program to go into a job or to school. Negative termination means that the trainee 
was expelled or quit without moving into a job or a school setting that the program 
approved. The program emphasized attendance and poor attendance was a common 
reason for expulsion. The average rate of attendance was eiqhtv- five percent. Twenty 
percent of high school dropouts earned their General Equivalency Diplomas (GEDs) before 
leaving the program. Others who made progress toward the GED may have completed it 
after the program ended, but this project did not track participants after they left. 

Chapter 2 identifies five nationally known programs that have undergone evaluation 
and serve the same general population that YouthBuild serves. The YouthBujld 
demonstration project surpassed all but one of the others for a verage length of stay and, 
had the highest completion rate for the GED . 2 The data show that compared to the other 
programs, YouthBuild serves a much higher than average share of minority males. 
Generally, evaluations show that young minority males are a difficult population to serve. 
Hence, YouthBuild compares well with other programs in the rates of retention and GED 
completion that it achieves, particularly for minority males. 

II. THE LOCAL ORGANIZATION AND CONSTRUCTION (P. Clay) 

Drawing on interviews with participants, members of the staff and others in each 
city, the study recounts basic features of the story for each local YouthBuild organization. 
The report emphasizes causes and consequences of variation across sites in general 
practices and organizational development. Among several issues that the report considers, 
fundino plentiful and flexible enough to permit spending for all of YouthBuild.s core 
components seemed critical. Shortages of flexible funding at some sites caused them to 
deviate at times from ideal wavs of implementing the program. In additio n, competent and 
committed leadership to use that funding was a sine gua noth Counseling and 
construction training were the aspects of the program most likely to be under-staffed or 
under-equipped. 

The study examines the quality and features of the construction training that youth 
received and proposes refinements. Most training that demonstrati on sites provided was 



2 We compare length of stay and GED completion only because these are two indices that are easily 
comparable across programs. They are not necessarily the two most important goals of any of the programs. 



sufficient to prepare iob-readv laborers, but not to prepare semi-skilled construction 
workers or workers ready for apprenticeship. Also, balancing the training needs of 
participants with the production demands of construction projects sometimes operated to 
the disadvantage of the training mission and shortchanged students . 

At least two sites had staff with insufficient experience in managing construction 
projects. This contributed to difficulties in finding appropriate projects, arranging project 
and contracts and achieving timely completion. In the future, when the appropriate 
expertise is not available on the staff, it mav be advisable for YouthBuild programs to 
borrow the project management capability of other communitv-based organizations or to 
hire consultants to handle these responsibilities. 



III. PREDICTING PROGRAM PERFORMANCE (R. Ferguson) 

Statistical analyses in the report consider determinants of staff-youth relationships, 
attendance patterns, rates of positive termination and GED completion. Important 
characteristics of participants include their skills, goals, life styles and attitudes about 
success. The most important characteristics for predicting positive terminations are age, 
schooling and various aspects of conventionality in life style. In addition, good staff-youth 
relationships and attendance from the first few months of the program are somewhat 
predictable using base-line life styles and attitudes, and are themselves predictors of 
positive termination. The most important factors for predicting completion of the GED are 
the priority of GED completion and construction training as goals (i.e.. as reasons for 
joining YouthBuild) and the participant's belief in the efficacy of knowledge and effort, as 
opposed to chance, in determining lifetime earnings. 

Statistical simulations in the report show what the positive termination and GED 
completion rates might have been under various assumptions about trainees' 
characteristics and the quality of program implementation. Simulations such as these can 
have value for sites as they consider alternative selection standards for trainees and 
associated performance targets. Similarly, they can be useful to funders and to others 
who need to compare the performance of sites that mav be dissimilar in the difficulty of 
the populations that they serve. 

Contrasted with measures that are not adjusted for trainees' characteristics, 
measures that are adjusted for such characteristics often produce a substantially different 
impression regarding which site was the better performer. Our best estimates suggest 
that differences in performance among the sites in the demonstration were due in roughly 
eoual measure to differences in the participants that they served and differences in the 
Quality of program implementation. These findings offer a strong caution against using 
measures of performance to compare sites, if those measures are not adjusted to 
compensate for differences among the sites in the characteristics of participants. 



IV. THE PROCESS OF YOUTH TRANSFORMATION (R. Ferguson with J. Snipes) 

The report identifies five developmental tasks and associated stages of 
development through which youth must pass in order to make the most of the YouthBuild 
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experience: 3 

1 . Trust versus Mistrust. Learn to trust in the caring, competence, 
resourcefulness and fairness of YouthBuild staff and in the physical and 
emotional safety of the program environment among peers. 

2. Autonomy versus Shame and Doubt. Negotiate an acceptable range of 
autonomy in behavior and decision making, learning to respect the program's 
rules and to value guidance. 

3. Initiative versus Guilt. Initiate an honest attempt to collaborate with staff 
and peers toward self development, learning to cope with or to overcome 
any survivor's guilt and feelings of rejection by, or isolation from, the old 
peer group. 

4. Industry versus Inferiority. Strive industriously to learn new strategies for 
living and to master new skills, including skills for employability and skills 
required for the General Equivalency Diploma, high school diploma or college 
entrance exams. 

5. Identity versus Identity Confusion. Resolve any tensions between old and 
new beliefs about one's self. Assimilate a focused and positive identity that 
fosters a healthy life style, internal satisfaction with one's self and a sense 
of positive expectancy about one's future. 

Chapter 9 addresses these tasks in detail. The report combines theory about youth 
development and quotations from interviews to illustrate why the demonstration sites 
helped some youth to achieve personal development, while others fell by the wayside. 
Both the theory and the evidence suggest that good social relations between train ees and 
staff are necessary but not sufficient to produce success (e.q., changes from the base line 
to the end of the program in measures of time management, leadership procliv ity, caring 
for children, ethical behavior and completion of the GED). W hat appears to be required in 
addition to liking the staff (social engagement), is that the participant sho uld be using the 
staff (developmental engagement) for his or her pers onal development. The statistical 
evidence for this proposition is in chapter 10. Chapter 9 shows sources of success and 
failure in the process by which participants move (or do not move) from social to 
developmental engagement. Lessons from this part of the evaluation have already been 
incorporated into training documents for YouthBuild staff. 



V. LESSONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The YouthBuild model has several key components and a number of "qualities." The major 
components are counseling, academic remediation with preparation for the General 
Equivalency Diploma (GED), leadership development and training in construction skills. 

The qualities that YouthBuild USA emphasizes most are respect for young people and a 



3 The categories here are adapted from the work of Erik Erikson. See chapter 9 of this report. 



positive peer group. Each of these major components and qualities operates in tandem 
with the others and appears to be critically important to the success of the program. 

While this report addresses many difficulties of implementation that the demonstration 
sites experienced, we conclude that the YouthBuild model is replicable and appears to be 
most effective when sites are most faithful to the philosophy and substance of the core 
YouthBuild model . 

Several conditions seemed especially important in distinguishing the most from the 
least successful sites. The strongest sites succeeded and the weakest failed much of the 
time on all eight of the following: 

• strong commitment to maintaining fidelity to the YouthBuild model: 

• executive leadership sufficiently qualified and devoted to perform all of the 
core duties required, including both internal management and fund raising; 

• sufficient time between program cycles to allow for necessary planning: 

• a suitable construction site for training YouthBuild participants; 

• freedom from inappropriate constraints or meddling associated with being 
embedded in a financially weak host organization or one that does not share 
YouthBuild's culture or mission; 

• adequate funding that is sufficiently flexible to cover staffing and materials 
for all aspects of the YouthBuild model; 

• recruitment, screening and selection criteria and methods that produce a 
cohort of participants who truly want what the program has to offer and 
who seem determined to break away from any influences that might in the 
past have held them back or led them into trouble. 

• directors and staff who are more than concerned and friendly: who, in 
addition to being likeable and emotionally supportive, are also steadfast in 
their insistence that youth should make the most of what YouthBuild has to 
offer. These are directors and staff who work steadily and competently to 
lead youth into developmental engagement toward personal growth, and not 
merely social engagement for an enjoyable experience . 

In our judgment, based largely on what we learned from site visits and several 
hundred interviews, only Boston's second year of the demonstration achieved near 
exemplary implementation standards in its fidelity to the YouthBuild model. In addition, 
while each had weaknesses, the first years in Boston, Gary, and San Francisco achieved 
standards that were good. The second cycle in Gary and San Francisco and both cycles in 
Cleveland were plagued by difficulty with funders and funding restrictions. Finally, both 
cycles in Tallahassee suffered from poor management. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION TO THE REPORT 

BACKGROUND 

In late 1988 and early 1989, Dorothy Stoneman approached several national 
foundations seeking support for a demonstration project. The project would be to 
demonstrate the replicability of a program that Stoneman and others developed in New 
York City during the 1980s. In New York, the program operated at two sites. These 
sites, called the Youth Action Program and Banana Kelly, attracted adolescents and young 
adults who were mostly disconnected from schools and jobs. Organized by Stoneman and 
others, these young people lobbied the city council for money to support the fledgling 
program. Their claim was that through this program they would develop both themselves 
and their communities. The program rehabilitated abandoned buildings, taught leadership 
and public speaking skills, helped youth to earn their General Equivalency Diplomas and 
provided both formal and informal counseling. 

Stoneman regarded the program as integral to the process of community 
development for low-income neighborhoods. Foundations agreed to support the 
demonstration project on the condition that it be accompanied by an external and 
independent evaluation. The main purpose of the evaluation was not a cost-benefit 
analysis or to develop rigorous estimates of net impacts. Either of these would have 
required a randomized control group, post-program follow-up of participants and much 
greater expense. Instead, it was agreed that the primary purpose of the evaluation should 
be to learn about the process of implementation outside of New York City -- to compile 
information and lessons that might be useful in the future. This is that evaluation. 

The demonstration project served young people at sites in five cities through two 
full cycles of the program. The typical cycle ran from 9 to 1 1 months. The demonstration 



began in Boston, San Francisco, Cleveland and Tallahassee in the summer and fall of 
1991. Other than Boston, which had operated for one cycle before the demonstration 
began, each was a new site for the program. The program in Gary started operation a 
year later than the others and finished its second cycle in the summer of 1994. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of a formative evaluation is to inform refinements to program models and 
implementation practices. Conversely, most summative evaluations provide assessments 
of net impacts and cost effectiveness, typically using randomly assigned control groups to 
show what participants might have achieved "but for" their participation. If youth who 
receive services from a program do better or worse than members of a control group, or if 
some participants last longer or achieve more in the program than others, a study that is 
purely summative reports the outcomes but offers little insight concerning explanations. In 
effect, the purely summative study treats the program as a "black box, producing little if 
any of the knowledge needed to improve the program or to replicate it reliably in the 

future. 

This study aims to be primarily a formative evaluation. Its purpose is to inform 
refinements in the design and implementation of the YouthBuild program. It should be 
useful as well to programs other than YouthBuild that serve adolescents and young adults 
who are similar to those that YouthBuild targets. In addition, the study should be useful to 
officials in philanthropies and government who seek to understand why some youth and 
some sites of the YouthBuild program achieve more impressive results than others. 

THE EVALUATION TEAM 

Philip Clay of the Massachusetts Institute Technology had primary responsibility for 
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understanding the development of local YouthBuild organizations and for evaluating the 
construction training component of the program. Ronald Ferguson of the Kennedy School 
at Harvard University had primary responsibility for understanding the process of youth 
development and predictors of the various measured outcomes. Gary Walker, Phoebe Roaf 
and their team at Public/Private Ventures in Philadelphia had primary responsibility for 
collecting base-line data on trainees' backgrounds, monthly data on attendance, 
achievement and terminations and for summarizing that data for this report. The P/PV 
team was also responsible for comparing YouthBuild with programs that serve similar 
populations. 

The evaluation team communicated regularly with YouthBuild USA during the period 
of the evaluation, but operated independently. The content of this report is the 
prerogative and responsibility of the evaluation team, not YouthBuild USA or the funders. 

METHODOLOGY 

The combination of qualitative and quantitative analysis in this study produces a 
rich understanding of ways that both organizations and YouthBuild participants developed 
over the course of the demonstration, and why. 

The qualitative analysis relies on information gathered during site visits and, 
occasionally, by telephone. We visited each site at least four times during each cycle. 
Three visits were to interview people inside the program about implementation issues and 
the evolving process of youth development. At least one visit was focused on logistics of 
the construction component of the program, on organizational development and on ties to 
the local community. Hence, in addition to the director and members of the staff, this visit 
interviewed local funders and others in the external environment. 

Site visits that focused on the relationship between implementation practices and 
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youth development included interviews with the director or program manager, several 
members of the staff and a cross-section of program participants. Typically such site 
visits lasted from three to five days. The visits resulted in several hundred face-to-face 
interviews, 200 of which were tape recorded, transcribed and coded for content. The 
usual interview with a director, a member of the staff or a trainee lasted from 60 to 90 
minutes and covered multiple aspects of the respondent's experience in YouthBuild, 
including conditions outside the program that affected the YouthBuild experience. 

Data for the quantitative analysis come from five surveys that were developed 
specifically for this project. They include two separate base-line surveys for participants, 
an opinion survey that participants completed at the fourth and eighth months, a survey of 
staff-youth relationships that staff members were asked to complete once each month, 
and an end-of-program survey completed by YouthBuild graduates in the last week of the 
second cycle of the program at three of the five sites. All of the surveys were developed 
in collaboration with YouthBuild USA. 

Sites submitted monthly reports on attendance, terminations and achievements into 
a management information system maintained at Public/Private Ventures in Philadelphia. 
Public/Private Ventures also designed and provided interviewers to administer one of the 
base-line surveys face-to-face at each site. The survey included questions about 
household characteristics, criminal records, educational attainment, demographics, 
employment experience and open-ended questions on reasons for joining YouthBuild. 

The other surveys were designed by Ron Ferguson in consultation with YouthBuild 
USA. Trainees completed the "Base-Line Survey on Life Style and Attitudes on the first 
day of the program cycle. Most items were forced-choice. This survey collected 
information about the allocation of time to both legal and illegal activities in the months 
immediately prior to the program, attitudes and beliefs about methods of achieving 
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success and various topics concerning expectations for the future. It also included items 
on reasons for joining YouthBuild. Many of the items on this base-line survey were 
repeated on the end-of-program survey that three of the five sites completed at the end of 
the second cycle . 1 The end-of-program survey also included items evaluating the quality 
of the program and self assessments on several dimensions of personal development. 

The base-line survey on life style and attitudes and the end-of-program survey were 
administered by local staff members using instructions provided by the evaluation team. 
Each trainee who completed one of these questionnaires inserted it in a large envelope and 
signed across the seal to ensure confidentiality. Only the evaluation team in Cambridge 
opened these envelopes. 

The questionnaire that participants completed around the forth and eighth months 
of the program was to gauge the quality of their experience in the program. For this 
survey, participants' names were optional and most chose to remain anonymous. The 
survey included questions about the importance to the trainee of various aspects of the 
program, reasons for their continued attendance, and evaluative questions regarding 
qualities of staff, directors and particular aspects of program implementation. 

Finally, the survey of staff-youth relationships measured the quality of each staff 
member's relationship with each trainee, each month. The left column of the survey listed 
the names of all active trainees in alphabetical order. Each of six other columns had a 
heading ranging from "warm, close, open, positive" at one extreme, down through "tense, 
hostile" or "no relationship." Each staff member was asked to complete the survey each 
month. This survey was the most unconventional of our data collection instruments, but it 
turned out to be quite important as a source of information. 



1 Cleveland and Tallahassee are the sites that did not complete this survey. Gary's first cycle 
coincided with the second cycle for other sites, and officials at Gary agreed to have their trainees complete 
the end-of-program survey for both the first and second cycles. 
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Using data from the surveys described above, statistical procedures test causal 
hypotheses concerning trainees' performance and progress. Measures of performance 
during the program include attendance rates and the quality of the relationships that 
participants form with members of the staff. Measures of progress include rates of 
completion for the General Equivalency Diploma (GED), rates of positive termination from 
the program and changes from the base-line to the end of the program in several measures 
of personal development. The latter include indices of time management, leadership 
proclivity, concern for children an index called "ethics, drugs and crime. 

Data from all of the surveys entered the statistical analyses upon which the 
chapters of this document report. In addition, information from site visits and interviews 
was critical. Clearly, it was the primary basis for the qualitative analyses. It also, 
however, was quite important for the generation of quantitative hypotheses and the 

interpretation of a few surprising findings. 

The quantitative and qualitative analyses of youth development in this report are 
based in a set of ideas, a framework, that chapter 5 introduces and chapter 9 develops 
more extensively. These ideas evolved over the course of this project, through interaction 
with local YouthBuild staff and participants, the president and technical assistance staff at 
YouthBuild USA, and a community of scholars who share our interests. 2 



ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

Chapter 2, "Enrollments, Outcomes and External Comparisons," summarizes basic 
information about participants and outcomes across the ten site-years (five sites, two 
years) of the demonstration project. In addition, it presents comparisons of YouthBuild 



2 SDecial mention should be made of the “Committee on Neighborhoods, Family Processes and Sc hooling," 

s* rS35L-sa srs: ss jst . s 

helping to shape his thinking. 
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and five other programs that serve older adolescents and young adults in high risk urban 
environments. Chapter 3, "Development of the Demonstration Sites," summarizes the 
story of each local YouthBuild organization that participated in the demonstration. It also 
provides a brief review of the organizing and management role that YouthBuild USA played 
in leading the demonstration project. 

Chapter 4, "Construction," provides an analysis of the construction training 
component of the YouthBuild demonstration. All of the components and qualities of the 
program model are discussed as well in other chapters, especially in chapter 9. However, 
this chapter singles out construction for special attention. One selling point of the 
YouthBuild program is that young people "build housing that the community needs" while 
they are in training. Combining training with building real housing that people need is 
where funders and YouthBuild USA expected sites to have the greatest challenges. It was 
therefore important to track these challenges and to learn from them in detail for the 
benefit of future sites. 

Chapter 5 introduces the analysis of youth development for a section of the report 
called "Predicting Program Performance." It outlines the basic ideas that guide the 
analysis, defines key variables that later chapters use to explain outcomes and presents 
various summary tables for the variables that it introduces. Chapter 6 reports results 
concerning predictors of staff-youth relationships and absenteeism. Chapter 7 concerns 
predictors of positive termination rates and rates of GED completion. Chapter 8 presents 
results from simulations based on the estimates from chapter 7. The simulations are of a 
type that have potential applications in judging program performance and setting targets 
for performance. 

Chapter 9 is a long chapter. It describes each of five developmental tasks and 
associated stages that trainees may experience as they use the YouthBuild program as a 
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vehicle for personal development. Examples from the demonstration project show both 
good and bad practices by members of the staff that can facilitate or sabotage the 
developmental process for participants. Chapter 10 uses quantitative data to examine 
further some of the ideas about the process of development in YouthBuild that chapter 9 
handles in a purely qualitative way. 

Finally, the chapter 1 1 summarizes the most salient findings from the body of the 

report. 

UTILITY OF THIS REPORT 

During and after the period of the demonstration project, YouthBuild USA mobilized 
program participants to help in the drive to raise funds from the federal government, just 
as youth from the Youth Action Project and Banana Kelly in the 1980s raised funds from 
the City of New York. The drive was successful. YouthBuild programs currently operate 
in dozens of cities with the help of federal funding. Some chapters of this report have 
already been circulated and the findings have already been used as the basis for 
presentations. In this manner, some of the lessons from the YouthBuild demonstration 
have already been shared with audiences that include directors and staff members of the 
federally funded sites as well as funders and other researchers. Now, with the distribution 
of the full report, the process of learning from the demonstration and building on the 
experience that it provided will continue. If used properly, the report can inform 
refinements to program design and staffing patterns, criteria for recruitment and selection 
of participants, staff training and more. 
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ENROLLMENTS, OUTCOMES AND EXTERNAL COMPARISONS 

The YouthBuild demonstration project lasted for two full cycles of the program. 
Typically, a cycle lasted for nine to twelve months, with up to four months between 
cycles allotted for planning. This chapter reports data for 177 participants who enrolled in 
YouthBuild for the second cycle of the demonstration. 3 In addition, it provides 
comparisons with the first cycle for some characteristics of participants and some 
outcomes. Summary tabulations for both cycles appear in the appendix to this chapter. 

In addition to the data for YouthBuild, we present data from other programs to 
illustrate similarities and differences between YouthBuild and other prominent interventions 
for at-risk youth. 4 The others that we describe are the Urban Corps Expansion Project, 
the New York City Volunteer Corps, Non-Residential Job Corps Centers, Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) programs for youth and JOBSTART. The programs differ in their 
designs but serve the same types of communities and the same general age groups. 

The most distinctive difference between YouthBuild participants and those in the 
other programs is that 85 percent of YouthBuild participants are males and the majority of 
these males are African American and Hispanic. The other programs (aside from JTPA) 
also serve mostly minorities, but they have more equal representation of males and 
females. Research on programs for adolescents in high risk environments finds generally 
that minority males are the most difficult to keep in the programs. It is therefore 
noteworthy that YouthBuild participants achieve equal or better lengths of stay as 

3 We focus on the second year because the documentation team agreed with directors from the 
demonstration sites that the second year of the demonstration would be the primary focus in reporting measures 
of program performance. Except for the site in Gary, the second cycle of the demonstration ran from the fall 
of 1992 through the stirmer of 1993. Gary began and finished a year later than the other sites, so that its 
second cycle ended in the summer of 1994. 

4 Data discussed in the text but not displayed in the attached tables are available at P/PV. 
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compared to the proportionately more female cohorts in the other programs. Among the 
programs that we cite, only Jobstart has a longer average length of stay. Among 
participants whose departures from the program can be classified as positive or negative, a 
full 69 percent of participants in the second year of the YouthBuild demonstration project 
achieved positive terminations. 5 Compared with other programs, YouthBuild may have a 
distinctive competence for working with young minority males. 

ENROLLMENT 

YouthBuild programs enroll 1 6- to 24-year-olds in cohorts of roughly 25 to 40 participants 
who, ideally, will stay together for the entire program. In most cases, the cohort divides 
into two teams of roughly equal size that alternate weeks on the construction site and in 
the classroom. Instruction in the classroom provides academic remediation and 
preparation for the General Equivalency Diploma (GED) or, less frequently, the high school 
degree. In addition, the two teams usually come together at least once every week for 
joint activities such as leadership training or special presentations. 

When participants leave before the conclusion of the program year, programs 
sometimes recruit new participants to fill the vacant slots. A total of 1 77 youth enrolled in 
the five YouthBuild sites during the second year of the demonstration, including some who 
filled slots left vacant by leavers. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

The YouthBuild demonstration sites served participants who were mostly males and people 
of color. More than eight out of ten YouthBuild enrollees (84%) in the second year were 
male. The mean age of second-year enrollees was 21 .2, with 85 percent aged 18 or 

5 Seventeen percent of participants in the second year of the YouthBuild demonstration project left for 
reasons that could not be classified as positive or negative. 



older. Seventy-one percent were black; 1 5 percent were Hispanic; 7 percent were Native 
American, Asian/Pacific Islander, multi-racial or other; and 7 percent were white. 

Base line data show that YouthBuild participants faced significant barriers to 
success in the mainstream economy. These include low educational attainment, limited 
family resources and high rates of involvement with the criminal justice system. About 
one third (32%) reported having either a high school diploma or GED at the time they came 
to the program. Twenty-two percent reported no jobs since leaving high school, while 40 
percent had held one to three jobs since school. One in three had participated in a public 
job training program before YouthBuild. 

Participants were financially poor. More than three quarters (77%) came from 
households with annual incomes of less than $15,000. Almost 90 percent had household 
incomes of less than $25,000. About half (55%) lived in households that received some 
form of public assistance in the six months before the program. However, only 1 6 percent 
lived in public housing during the same period. 

Not surprisingly, a significant number reported that they lived in high risk 
neighborhoods. Seventeen percent said they did not feel safe in their neighborhood; 67 
percent said lack of jobs was a major neighborhood problem; 54 percent said drugs and 
drug dealing were major problems; and a third named gangs and violence. 

About one third (31%) of trainees who enrolled during the second year of the 
demonstration had been convicted of a felony and 34 percent had served time in jail. 
Eighteen percent had been in treatment for drug or alcohol abuse. 

The data suggest that the trainees who enrolled during the second year of the 
demonstration were more disadvantaged than those who attended the first year. They 
were more likely to come from poor households (77% in the second year versus 64% in 
the first year) and to have been involved with the criminal justice system (65% in the 
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second year versus 49% in the first). Only one measure of trainee characteristics 
improves from the first to the second year of the demonstration: more in the second year 
had completed high school or earned the GED prior to entering the program (32% in the 
second year versus 27% in the first). 

In short, YouthBuild enrolles have characteristics that signal limited prospects for 
success in the mainstream labor market. Without the type of help that YouthBuild and 
other second-chance programs aim to provide, it seems likely that participants are at high 
risk for continued high levels of involvement with the criminal justice and welfare systems, 
and dependence on income transfer programs or earnings from illegal activity. Most of 
these young people were clearly in need of support and opportunity. 

The same is true for many of their households. The majority were from households 
that depended in some measure on financial contributions from the YouthBuild participant. 
Sixty-one percent of participants reported that the household in which they resided 
depended in part on their income for survival, up from about half in the first year of the 
demonstration. Fifty-one percent of second-year enrolles reported having children, and 
over half of these (58%) lived with their children. This suggests that the social benefits of 
helping YouthBuild participants extend beyond their personal well-being to that of children 
and other adults who share their households. 

ACTIVITIES AND PERFORMANCE 

The attendance rate at YouthBuild during the second year of the demonstration averaged 
about 85 percent, identical to that for the first year. Excluding Cleveland (because its 
cycle was shorter than the others), trainees actively participated in YouthBuild activities 
for an average of 20 weeks during the second year of the demonstration. On average, 
they spent 27.9 hours per week in YouthBuild activities, up from 25.9 hours per week for 



the first year. 

Some YouthBuild programs offer education and work opportunities during the same 
week, but most sites alternate between work (i.e., training in construction) one week and 
education the next. About 60 percent of the total time in the program was devoted to the 
education component during the second year. Trainees spent about 26.1 hours per week 
during weeks devoted mostly to the education component. This was almost identical to 
the number of hours per week (26.5) that trainees spent during weeks devoted mostly to 
the construction component. Smaller amounts of time were spent in counseling, in 
community service and in other extracurricular activities. 

Sites reported data for several types of achievements in the first year of the 
demonstration, including attendance and mastery of work-site skills. With the exception 
of the GED, however, standards for calibrating these achievements were defined by the 
individual sites. This made it difficult to generalize across sites. In the second year, it was 
agreed that data for achievement would be collected only for measures that had standard 
definitions across the sites. 

Little progress took place in producing such standards. Thus, in the second year of 
the demonstration, the only type of data that we tracked measuring achievement (other 
than positive and negative terminations) were data on GED completions. Twenty percent 
of trainees who entered without a high school degree or a GED achieved either a GED or 
high school diploma in the second year, compared with 23% in the first year. 

YouthBuild participants (excluding Cleveland, which had a shorter cycle) spent an 
average of between 5.6 and 6.3 months in the program during the second year, depending 
on how length-of-stay is calculated. 6 First-year participants stayed longer: 98 percent 



6 The traditional method, calculated by averaging the length of stay for all participants from the 
beginning date until the date of termination, produces a length of stay for YouthBuild sites of 5.8 months. 
However, because there was a difference of at least 30 days between the date of the last attendance log and the 
date of termination for 71 trainees (which artificially inflated the length of stay), length of stay was also 
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